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The challenge is daunting. Almost daily, new warnings appear from scientists around the 
world: The climate is changing. Global warming pollution, primarily from the burning of 
coal, oil and other fossil fuels and the destruction of tropical forests, is piling up in the at- 
mosphere, where it persists for decades to centuries, trapping heat and driving Earth’s 
temperatures higher and higher. 


In early July, the Group of 8 industrialized nations (G-8) and the Major Economies Forum 
of 17 large-emitting nations (MEF), largely at the behest of U.S. President Barack Obama, 
declared their recognition of the scientific view that the increase in global average tem- 
perature above pre-industrial levels ought not to exceed two degrees Celsius. Some scien- 
tists believe that even more stringent targets are justified. 


Why two degrees? We know the world’s 
climate is not like a thermostat. You 
can’t dial the climate to particular levels 
with precision, and there’s a lot of un- 
certainty in predictions about the conse- 
___-=@i@iid quences of any given amount and rate of 
warming. But a growing body of scien- 
~~ «tific studies indicates that two degrees 
_-——* ~S* ‘may constitute a threshold above which 
ee warming could be catastrophic for eco- 
See Sa : Ss ee < systems and for human settlement in 
a ~ ‘many regions. 
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Striking a Global Deal 


This recognition of the importance of the two-degree target, urged by the environmental 
community in the run-up to the G-8, sets the stage for a succession of meetings — includ- 
ing the important Group of 20 (G-20) meeting in Pittsburgh, PA in September - that world 
leaders will hold in the coming months as they prepare to try to strike a global deal at the 
Climate Summit to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, December 7-18, 2009. 


One point is consistent in these discus- Contents 
sions. To keep open options for realizing 
the objective of the 190+-member United CGBD Working Groups 
Nations Framework Convention on Cli- 


mate Change (UNFCCC), namely stabilization of at- 
mospheric concentrations of greenhouse gases at a 
level and in a timeframe so as to avoid potentially 
catastrophic warming, efforts to reverse the increase 
in greenhouse gases must move as rapidly as possible 
in all major emitting nations. The years 2009 to 2015 
are crucial: the gases are piling up in the atmosphere 
so rapidly that unless we achieve a turnaround in 
global emissions in roughly this timeframe, it simply 
may not be possible to have any significant chance of 
averting two degrees. 


But the dynamics for Copenhagen are complex and 
difficult, kind of like a set of Russian dolls. 


The over-arching dynamic is the United Nations- 
sponsored global climate treaty talks. Some 200 na- 
tions participate. The Government of Denmark is ex- 
pecting the December session to be greatest gathering 
ever held in that nation. Upwards of 15,000 govern- 
ment delegates, legislators, non-governmental cam- 
paigners, industry representatives, indigenous people, 
local community leaders, youth delegates, scientists, 
technology entrepreneurs, artists and, of course, jour- 
nalists from around the world are expected to con- 
verge on Hans Christian Andersen’s city in its dark- 
est, rainiest month. 


Lending urgency to the December meeting is the fact 
that the current Kyoto accord lasts only until Decem- 
ber 31, 2012. Kyoto’s carbon market has spurred the 
European Union to create a cap-and-trade system of 
its own, covering some 12,000 installations responsi- 
ble for half the EU’s entire emissions. These markets 
are driving billions of dollars of investment into new 
technologies and processes for cutting emissions. 
Both Germany and the UK have already achieved 
their Kyoto targets ahead of schedule, with carbon 


markets playing a crucial role. But if a successor to 
Kyoto is not agreed swiftly, with sufficient lead time 
for governments to implement it, these multi-billion- 
dollar markets and their resultant emission reductions 
could falter. 


Key Issues 


In the UNFCCC talks aimed at concluding a succes- 
sor agreement, five issues dominate: 


* How much will industrialized countries cut their 
global warming pollution? 

* How much financing will industrialized countries 
offer developing countries to help transfer the new 
technologies for low-carbon development? 

* How much will industrialized countries assist de- 
veloping nations in adapting to a warming world with 
rising seas? 

* What kinds of “nationally appropriate mitigation 
actions” (NAMAs) will rapidly industrializing econo- 
mies like China and India take to slow and reverse 
their emissions growth? 

* What role will Reducing Emissions from Deforesta- 
tion and Degradation (REDD) play in the future 
framework to combat global warming? 


The UN talks are characterized by tensions between, 
on the one hand, the U.S., which for nearly two dec- 
ades has resisted calls for mandatory caps on its 
global warming pollution; and, on the other, the “G- 
77 and China,” a group of developing nations that 
view themselves as least responsible for the atmos- 
pheric buildup of the gases and as most vulnerable to 
climatic shifts. Yet even this north-south standoff is 
changing. 


Historically, the United States has been the world’s 
largest emitter and richest nation. Now, however, the 


U.S. is in an economic decline. China has eclipsed the 
U.S. as the world’s biggest emitter and is now the 
U.S.’s biggest trading partner. Three of the world’s 
top four emitting nations are developing countries. Of 
those, two — Indonesia and Brazil — have tropical de- 
forestation as their primary source of emissions, and 
Brazil has announced its intent to reduce deforesta- 
tion 70 percent over the next decade, if international 
financial assistance is available. But in the absence of 
U.S. legislation capping America’s emissions and 
creating economic incentives for other nations to fol- 
low suit, calls for action by China and other big de- 
veloping countries ring hollow. 


NGO Coalition Campaign 


Consequently, nested within the effort to achieve an 
international climate agreement is a central question: 
When will the United States limit its own greenhouse 
pollution? Only U.S. action can unlock an effective 
global agreement. That has spurred the largest-ever 
campaign by U.S. environmental groups, working 
together in coalitions, to obtain domestic cap-and- 
trade legislation cutting America’s emissions of car- 
bon dioxide and other global warming gases. 


The campaign rests on a set of initiatives where phi- 
lanthropy makes a huge difference — from educating 
the public about climate change, to raising awareness 
about the impacts of climate change on Americans 
and on the world’s poorest and most vulnerable na- 
tions, from demonstrating the feasibility of transition- 


ing to a low-carbon economy, to helping build a 
groundswell of support for action in the U.S. states. 


A core element of this work is helping to cement 
broad NGO coalitions, not only because environ- 
mental organizations are more effective working in 
concert, but also because these coalitions are serving 
as springboards for outreach to forward-looking busi- 
nesses, agricultural and forest interests, labor, devel- 
opment and faith-based groups, academics and others 
in support of action to cap greenhouse gases. The 
campaign also depends on non-tax-deductible indi- 
vidual contributions targeted specifically to lobbying, 
under section 501(c)(4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


And, because American politicians are asking why 
the U.S. should go ahead in the absence of any guar- 
antee that our major trade competitors will follow 
suit, efforts within the U.S. are being buttressed by 
vitally important outreach in China, India, Brazil, 
Russia, Mexico and other nations and by efforts to 
create “docking stations” that welcome new nations 
into carbon markets at home and abroad. 


It’s an enormous uphill battle. Entrenched fossil fuel 
interests have teamed up with anti-science ideologues 
to mount a massive public relations and lobbying ef- 
fort that aims to ensure no such U.S. legislation is en- 
acted. In Washington, DC alone, they’ ve retained 
nearly a thousand lobbyists. They’re conducting 
“astroturf’ efforts across the country, deploying Rush 
Limbaugh and others to demonize members of Con- 
gress who vote for cap and trade. It’s gotten nasty, 
and it will get worse. 


Role for Philanthropy 


Will the oppositionists 
prevail? Or will the 
United States move for- 
— ward, and in so doing, 
Seq break the global logjam 
> in time to avert climate 
catastrophe? 


The answer isn’t clear. 
But donors are putting 
and, in the future, can 
put a thumb on the scale 
to tip the balance in fa- 
vor of climate action. 


* Some foundations are focused on help- 
ing advocacy organizations build public 
pressure for action. 


* ClimateWorks Foundation and the En- 
ergy Foundation are investing heavily in 
sector-by-sector best practices to shift 
investment into cleaner energy alterna- 
tives, and on analytics that demonstrate 
the feasibility of broad-scale diffusion of |_ 
these practices. , 


* Various donors, individually and 
through consortia, have begun to support 
a broad range of educational activities, 
including support for efforts to enable 
those who protect tropical forests — the 
green lungs of the planet — to be compensated, 
through carbon markets, for their efforts. 


* Some funders are supporting outreach efforts in 
particular countries, e.g., China, India, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, and Vietnam. Helping emerging economies build 
prompt-start capabilities to measure and monitor their 
emissions, develop national emissions registries and 
the institutional capability for transparent engagement 
in carbon cap-and-trade markets, will be critical if 
these nations are to generate resources on the scale 
needed to bring about rapid transitions to low-carbon 
development. 


* Some funders are beginning to help the most at-risk 
nations, the Small Island Developing States, find a 
larger megaphone in the international climate treaty 
talks, so that they can more effectively act as the con- 
science of the global community. 


* New options are waiting to be explored. For exam- 
ple: funders contemplating smaller gifts, e.g. in the 
$25,000 range, often ask how they can make their 
support most effective. One way is for them to band 
together and pool their funds to support a particular 
activity that’s of shared priority — and the Consulta- 
tive Group on Biological Diversity (CGBD) could 
play a key role in helping these funders find each 
other and work together. 


* The CGBD could also help funders coordinate 
smaller gifts across the sweep of a given program- 
matic priority. Consider a funder in the $25,000 range 
who wants to help on the tropical forest issue, and 


wants to focus on policy. That funder may also have 
received applications for support for in-country prac- 
tical implementation of conservation incentives. The 
policy design and in-country work would each be 
more effective if they were coordinated. With a little 
advance planning and willingness to bridge tradi- 
tional silos, several funders supporting efforts across 
a single issue area can foster this kind of coordination 
and cross-pollination. 


Such planning will be especially important not just in 
the run-up to Copenhagen, but also beyond Copenha- 
gen. Decision-tree analysis illuminates a set of possi- 
bilities: 


Best- and Worst-Case Scenarios 


In the best case, strong U.S. climate legislation is en- 
acted prior to Copenhagen, or at least passes the U.S. 
Senate; that in turn unlocks a strong global deal in 
Copenhagen on the core elements of a new frame- 
work agreement. Those instruments will require the 
development of detailed implementing regulations (it 
took four years following the adoption of the 1997 
Kyoto accord to reach agree on rules to implement it, 
and even then the United States walked away from 
the table.) And they will also require major capacity- 
building efforts as well as campaigns to achieve rati- 
fication and entry into force of the new international 
framework. 


In one of several worst-case scenarios, U.S. climate 
legislation fails to muster 60 votes in the Senate this 
fall; Copenhagen stalemates; efforts to restart the 


process get bogged down in the 2010 U.S. elections; 
and the process grinds on another two to four years. 
In that case, a new kind of climate diplomacy would 
move to center stage — building on actions in the U.S. 
states and Indian Tribes, linking those to actions in 
major states and provinces in large-emitting develop- 
ing nations, and suing and otherwise cajoling the fed- 
eral agencies to try to fill in details using their exist- 
ing regulatory authorities. 


Solving the climate crisis will take everyone’s best 
efforts. It is the foremost environmental challenge of 
our generation. And I can assure you, if we do not put 
our collective thumb on the scale of history in favor 
of climate protection, the next generation will be am- 
ply justified in holding us accountable for the conse- 
quences of our collective inaction. Their future is in 
our hands. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Conservation Working Group hosted a 
conference call on June 16 to review The Ocean Pro- 
ject's (TOP) report, "America and the Ocean, Envi- 
ronment, and Climate Change: New Research In- 
sights for Aquariums, Zoos, and Museums," pub- 
lished by TOP in collaboration with the Monterey 
Bay Aquarium and National Aquarium in Baltimore. 
On the call, funders heard the findings from the larg- 
est ever market research study on ocean and environ- 
mental awareness, attitudes and behaviors. The 20- 
minute presentation provided an overview of the re- 
search findings, with plenty of time for questions af- 
terward. 


Closing out its summer conference call schedule, on 
July 23 the Working Group hosted call on Trade in 
Coral Ornamentals: Update on Science and U.S. Pol- 
icy. The global trade in coral reef species is wide- 
spread and continues to increase in complexity and 
scale. The trade creates urgent environmental prob- 
lems, degrading reefs through illegal and destructive 
fishing practices and the unregulated export of non- 
native species throughout the world. As the largest 
consumer of the trade, U.S. leadership is essential to 
reducing the trade’s impact on fragile coral ecosys- 
tems. 


Key thought leaders and stakeholders from industry, 
government, science and conservation groups met 


May 18, 19 and 21 to synthesize recent science and 
trade information and to develop consensus recom- 
mendations for U. S. action to better manage the 
trade. The call provided a summary of the findings 
and recommendations from the workshop and oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion. 


Conservation Science 


The Conservation Science Working Group is in the 
process of preparing its workplan for 2009-10 and 
beyond. Interest in conservation science within the 
CGBD membership remains high, with members ap- 
pearing to be most interested in thoroughly exploring 
a small number of rapidly-evolving areas of conserva- 
tion science. 


With the assistance of the membership, the group pro- 
poses to identify hot topics in conservation science. 

It will the develop plans for how the working group 
could best encourage learning and facilitate coordina- 
tion within the CGBD on the most pressing conserva- 
tion science topics. This would most commonly in- 
volve periodic workshops and/or conference calls. 


In addition, the group will develop sessions at the 
CGBD annual meeting to continue the discussion on 
specific topics and communicate with broader CGBD 
membership. Finally, depending on interest, the 
group will encourage continued learning and collabo- 
ration on specific topics. 


The group anticipates convening 1-2 workshops an- 
nually, with potential topics including, ecosystem re- 
silience; ecosystem-based management; climate 
change science; and data sharing. 


Land & Freshwater Conservation 


On May 13, the CGBD Land & Freshwater Conser- 
vation Working Group hosted a conference call on 
working with indigenous communities on land con- 
servation. Increasingly, land conservation advocates 
are turning to indigenous peoples as partners in pro- 
tecting vital landscapes. Such projects draw upon the 
effectiveness of indigenous systems for managing 
landscapes that sustain cultural and biological value 
and diversity, and often work to re-establish ancestral 
rights to the land. 


On the call, the work of two projects was highlighted. 
Naturalia, a Mexican conservation organization, and 
Jamut Boo’o, a Yaqui Indian women’s organization 
in Sonora, Mexico, are working to protect Yaqui 
natural and cultural heritage through the creation of a 
reserve under Yaqui control in the Sierra Bacatete, 
with the jaguar as flag species. In northern California, 
the Western Rivers Conservancy is working with the 
Yurok Tribe to establish a Tribal Park and sustainable 
forest along the lower Klamath River and Blue Creek 
in the coastal temperate rainforest of northwestern 
California. 


Shifting gears, on June 17 the group hosted a confer- 
ence call on biofuels and forest sustainability, featur- 
ing Al Sample, President of the Pinchot Institute for 
Conservation. National priorities for climate change 
mitigation and renewable energy production will sig- 
nificantly increase the use of biomass for energy. Re- 
cent federal and state policies have established ambi- 
tious goals for biofuels production and electric power 
from renewable sources. Analysis of the biomass 
needed to meet the combined goals for renewable 


electricity and re- 
newable fuels pro- 
duction in terms of 
net growth and 
growing stock on 
US timberlands 
suggests that the 
achievement of 
these goals by 2025 
will present a sig- 
nificant challenge in 
terms of woody bio- 
mass supply and 
forest sustainability. 


Moving the focus to 
Capitol Hill, on July 
8 the group con- 
vened a conference 
call on the implication of potential climate change 
legislation on water resources. Three speakers ad- 
dressed portions of the climate change legislation cur- 
rently making its way through the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives and the implications for fresh water re- 
sources. Topics highlighted on the all included: an 
overview of impacts of climate change on fresh water 
and the cap and trade portion of the legislation; the 
implications on water quality of carbon offsets associ- 
ated with agricultural practices; and the potential ef- 
fects of the adaptation provisions of the legislation on 
fresh water systems. 


Closing out the quarter, the group hosted a conference 
call on naturally green planning. Community plan- 
ning and development decisions made at the local, 
county, and state levels have a significant and cumu- 
lative effect on the conservation of plants, animals, 
and natural communities. Although we know a lot 
about what to protect to ensure that biodiversity is 
conserved and how to develop conservation priorities, 
conservation planning is still often suffers during the 
implementation stages. Considerable progress has 
been made on several new efforts that seek to over- 
come the implementation crisis. 


Conference call topics included: discussion of the 
preliminary results of a study designed to analyze the 
intersection between wildlife habitat and projected 
development over the coming 40 years; market re- 
search and communications strategy development to 
motivate local decision-makers to make pro-active, 


conservation-minded land use decisions; and the 
American Planning Association’s new research center 
that focuses on green communities and the center’s 
activities surrounding the integration of biodiversity 
conservation principles into planning. 


Gulf of California 


The Gulf of California (GOC) funders group contin- 
ues to work together to develop possible joint support 
for various conservation actions to protect the rapidly 
dwindling population of the endangered vaquita por- 
poise, which is endemic to the upper Gulf of Califor- 
nia. The primary cause of vaquita mortality is gillnet 
fishing bycatch, so the Mexican government, commu- 
nity and environmental organizations, funders and 
other stakeholders are focusing on the financing of 
transitions away from this fishing method. Other con- 
servation actions being examined range from devel- 
opment of alternative fishing gear to promotion of 
local small businesses unrelated to fishing. CGBD 
staff will participate in a Commission on Environ- 
mental Cooperation meeting focused on vaquita in 
early August. 


Another area of emerging interest for the Gulf of 
California funders group is the Sinaloa-Nayarit coast 
and its highly significant mangrove and coastal habi- 
tat. Until recently, only a handful of volunteer-only 
NGOs were active in the region, and they were work- 
ing only on small local projects. But with the recent 
threat of a large Cancun-style development called CIP 
-Teacapan near Marismas Nacionales — a huge man- 
grove system of international significance — these 
NGOs have been collaborating at a regional scale. 


Along with CGBD staff, the GOC funders group is 
following the burgeoning environmental work in the 
states of Sinaloa and Nayarit, and may visit the region 
on a CGBD-organized trip later this year. 


Climate and Energy Funders Working Group 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group held its An- 
nual Meeting in Washington, DC, May 26-28. The 
Annual Meeting kicked off with a high level panel of 
Congressional, Senate and Administration staffers 
who discussed prospects and context for a climate 
and energy policy. The meeting ended with a funder- 
only day that featured a candid discussion of how 
funders can help win the strongest climate policy pos- 
sible as well as highlighting innovations in the fund- 
ing community. 


The Climate an Energy Funders Group also launched 
a How To Guide, “The Power of Well-Placed Local 
Leadership: Community-based Foundations and Cli- 
mate Change.” The Guide describes how locally- 
focused foundations, such as community foundations, 
can engage on climate change. The Group will be 
partnering with the Funders Network on Smart 
Growth and Livable Communities to host a series of 
calls and hold sessions at relevant conferences. 


The Climate and Energy Funders also co hosted a call 
with our CGBD colleagues in the Land and Freshwa- 
ter Funders Working Group. The call was titled 
“Freshwater Issues in the Climate Change Legisla- 
tion” and offered an overview of issues and funding 
opportunities in proposed climate and energy policies. 


On September 30 at the Environmental Grantmakers 
Association Retreat in Anchorage, Alaska, the Cli- 
mate and Energy Funders Group will be hosting an ad 
hoc strategy session assessing the status and opportu- 
nities of both federal and international climate and 
energy policy. In December, the Group will take a 
CGBD Funder Delegation to COP 15 Copenhagen. 
CGBD will program a set of activities, briefings, 
meetings, as well as facilitate funder entry as observ- 
ers to the historic United Nations negotiations in Co- 
penhagen. 


Health & Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) 


The Health & Environmental Funders Network 
(HEFN) has launched registration for its 10th Anni- 


versary Meeting from November 2-3, 2009, in Wash- 
ington, DC. HEFN will bring together funders from 
across the country to discuss critical environmental 
health and justice issues with the nation’s capital as 
the backdrop. We plan to celebrate ten years of learn- 
ing and collaboration, while focusing on the future of 
environmental health and environmental justice phi- 
lanthropy. 


The two-day working meeting will include strategic 
discussions focused on: chemical policy and the new 
economy; case studies of investments related to 
toxics, environmental justice, California grantmaking 
and women’s environmental health; and building ca- 
pacity to engage policymakers. On November 4 par- 
ticipants will visit Capitol Hill for meetings on rele- 
vant policy issues. 


HEFN continued its 2009 funder conference call se- 
ries with a May call, “Stopping mountaintop removal 
coal mining...and starting a conversation about the 
future of Appalachia (and its coal),” featuring Maria 
Gunnoe, recipient of the 2009 Goldman Environ- 
mental Prize for North America. A June call updated 
funders on international progress on chemicals policy, 
with guest speakers Eva Sandberg from the European 
Chemicals Agency and Daryl Ditz from CIEL. The 
July call, “Environmental Justice and the New Econ- 
omy,” featured guest speakers Penn Loh, former Ex- 
ecutive Director of Alternatives for Community and 
Environment (ACE) and Associate Professor at Tufts 
University, and Deeohn Ferris, President of the Sus- 
tainable Community Development Group. 


HEFN-California’s (HEFN-CA) main objectives for 
this year are to advance and expand the HEFN-CA 
learning community and to strengthen strategic col- 


laboration among the members. The group is working 
to build and energize the learning community by 
hosting a 2009 Kitchen Table Call series; compiling 
and sharing funders’ grantmaking strategies and in- 
formation; and keeping information flowing through 
the listserv and available on HEFN’s website. To date 
the group has hosted two Kitchen Table Calls: one on 
grantmaking with indigenous communities and the 
other on investment opportunities in state policy re- 
lated to key environmental health and environmental 
justice issues. 


HEFN-CA’s focus on collaborative work aims to 
strengthen the ability of the environmental health and 
environmental justice (EHEJ) communities to have a 
more effective state policy presence by: targeting is- 
sue areas that would be effective in boosting EHEJ 
participation in state policy; inviting updates from 
key campaigns/coalitions to share with funders; iden- 
tifying funding gaps; and providing timely updates/ 
issue briefings. 


HEFN-CA is also working to organize a California 
delegation to the HEFN 10th Anniversary Meeting in 
November, where we plan to visit policymakers on 
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